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and it is unfair to that much larger class of people who
consider that indefinite religious instruction is in itself
irreligious and therefore sectarian.93 He then went on
to point out that the supporters of denominational
teaching had not only to pay, through the rates, for the
Council schools, where die instruction is either what
they do not believe, or leaves out the essentials of their
creed, but also for the special teaching they wanted,
and he asked was it fair to such people to refuse them
the instruction which they requested. " Do you think
it is religious equality to insist upon that, and at the
same time refuse to those denominations the right of
having the religious instruction for their children to
which they do attach real importance?"

Soon after the league had been founded Mr,
Chamberlain became a member of the Birmingham
Council, and when the School Board came into exist-
ence he was elected to that: in this way he began his
career in municipal politics, and he found enough to do
to occupy even his superabundant energies. Birming-
ham had not changed much since Byng had noted its
"insolence", and wrote that it was "a town wherein
I should be crippled in a week from a want of flag-
stones." It was chiefly known to the outside world for
the violence of its Radical opinions, and for slums that
outraged even the none too tender consciences of the
early Victorian era. In spite of the Municipal Corpor-
ations Act of 1835 its affairs were conducted by a
narrow oligarchy which met, by no means inappro-
priately, at "The Old Woodman" in Easy Row. To
clear out the Augean Stables which he saw before him,
Mr. Chamberlain realized that he must have a party
machine, and so he applied the experience which he
had gained during his educational campaign.